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ABSTRACT 


Starting from the question “what are the specific musical means of representing the idea of 
transcendence in the musical discourse?”, the study reflects upon the philosophical meaning 
and features of this idea under the inspiration of two German contemporary thinkers — Peter 
Sloterdijk and Heiner Mihlmann. The author analyzes and adapts to the musical 
environment seven different possibilities of capturing the idea of transcendence in music 
and of understanding it in a specific and veiled musical way. These seven possibilities 
would be: slowness, violence, silence, caress, height, darkness, and explosion. 
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So eröffnet die Musik, in ihren gesteigerten Formen, 
seit den Tagen der ersten Wiener Klassik ein 
unendliches Gespräch in Tönen über den 
Unterschied zwischen Paradies und Welt.? 

Peter Sloterdijk 


Let us imagine Transcendence as an entity wrapped up in a multitude of 
veils. No one knows what is hidden behind these veils, and no one knows their 
number. They would definitely like to find out. However, the blasphemous terror 
freezes the mind when in close proximity to Transcendence. And even if one finds 
out something, an instinctive self-defense mechanism, hidden deep in the folds of 
the brain, makes the mind either not understand, or unable to express what has 
been found. As an old German proverb says: weiss du was, so schweig! (If you know 
something, shut up!). 

But the mind is an alluring flower to the bee of curiosity. Pollinated by the 
pollen grains of promises bred by curiosity, the mind gains courage to seek 
strategies for getting closer to Transcendence. Caught in the mechanics of 
discovery — a possible definition of quantitative reason — the activity of the mind 
proposes, as its cardinal objective, to unveil Transcendence, or, as far as possible, to 
free it from as many of its obscuring veils as possible. It is indeed not infrequently 
that the mind, mistaking discovery for invention, runs into catastrophic errors or 
lucky mistakes, imagining consistency where there is nothing but the mirage of the 
desert, or confusing the gateway to the metaphysical realm with computational 
ability and scientometry. Thus, the vision of Transcendence is often the result of 
some mistaken, though deeply assumed interpretations of the human mind, 
seduced by the fascinating model of the treasure. 

Treasure first means search and then discovery of new territories. Treasure 
means belief in the power of promise and in the possibility of earthly happiness. 
The mind works within the frontiers of treasure’, turning the search for newness 
into a shovel for digging up material gems. Each solution to the problem, each 
response given or result discovered becomes a perennial gestural act of unearthing 
the treasure, in which the direction of the saving gesture is upward, from darkness 
to light. The discovery of the treasure is an extraction, from the innards of matter, of 
a part of our celestial being, of our missing part, that part which was promised to 
us in our Edenic state but which we were deprived of — through no fault of our 
own — at a time when we had not even been born. Finding the treasure is 


> Peter Sloterdijk, La musique retrouvée, in Der dsthetische Imperativ, Philo & Philo Fine Arts, Hamburg, 
2007, p. 22 (Thus, in its more advanced forms, ever since the days of the Viennese classicism, music 
opened up an endless sonorous discussion about the difference between Paradise and the world.”) 

3 “Since the discovery of overseas continents, the search for treasures has became the metaphysical 
activity proper to the European soul.”, Op. cit., p. 24. 
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equivalent to our becoming whole as Transcendent beings. Therefore, in the light 
of the material treasure the mind regains its state of waiting for the Transcendent 
Judgement, a state of trepidation akin to a shiver. 

There is, however, one single treasure that is impossible to pin down: the 
treasure of Transcendence, which is not to be un-earthed, but to be un-veiled. The 
gesture involved here is the opposite of the unearthing one: downward, from 
height to depth. It is not an extraction, but a smooth floating motion. Furthermore, 
the transparency of the veil reveals the ineffability and spiritual fluidity of the 
essence that it conceals and embodies. The un-veiling finds what it was looking for, 
though in a form other than what the mind imagined. The distant veil not only 
conceals, but, like the Shroud of Turin, also takes along in its smooth descent from 
Transcendence, an image of its treasure. What appears to our mind are but aspects 
of Transcendence, pictures of it, breaths of its divine perfume. The veils of 
Transcendence are numberless and floating all around us. They take different 
forms and offer themselves to our senses and thoughts, whenever we are able to 
intuit and perceive them. Above all, the veils of Transcendence may also be 
erroneous fabrications of our mind, which wants to see signs of Transcendence in 
all that escapes its full understanding. 

Below, we will limit ourselves to pointing out some of the veils of 
Transcendence that can be discerned in music, beyond the values of true or false 
underlying them, it being known that music is a “demonic realm”, as Thomas 
Mann so wisely called it. This does not necessarily mean that the aspects explored 
below are manifestations of Transcendence in music. Rather, we wish to put forth 
the idea that they may be some of the veils of a deeply subjective Transcendence, 
which changes depending on historical context, time, space, religion, culture, social 
group, family, education, inclinations, complexes and many other variables. 


ee 


The seven veils of Transcendence that we are going to explore below were 
cleverly grasped by Peter Sloterdijk in his work Gottes Eifer, recently translated into 
Romanian as Zelul față de Dumnezeu [God's Zeal].4 The chapter entitled Premisele 
[The Premises] offers an analysis of the emergence of the idea of Transcendence in 
the cultural field and identifies seven forms thereof. 

The first variant starts from Heiner Mühlmann's keen intuition: “How 
does transcendence come about? It comes about through the misunderstanding of 
slowness. (...) A movement is slow if it takes longer than a generation. In order to 
observe it, we must depend on the co-operation with those who lived before us 


4 Peter Sloterdijk, Zelul față de Dumnezeu. Despre lupta celor trei monoteisme, Curtea Veche, Bucharest, 
2012, translation by Andreea Diana Gierling. 
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and those who will live after us.”° The thesis is thus highly transparent: the slow 
processuality, the unobservability of changes are the reason for transferring the 
responsibility of a preformed and supernatural plan into transcendence. The idea 
of transcendence is a saving one in this case, for it attributes all that occurs in the 
immanent to the transcendent intention, and thus opens up a realm of universal 
order, involving a vision, objectives, a plan and consistency in the movements of 
destiny. The sense of the historical evolution of Braudel's “long duration” is thus 
compressed in the equation slowness acquires consistency only when understood as 
grounded in the intentional web of Transcendence. Sloterdijk argues that as soon as we 
have effective methods for the observation and understanding of slow phenomena, 
almost always a posteriori, the concept of transcendental planning loses a 
considerable part of its plausibility, while other immanent variants for the 
interpretation of the long duration are found, such as evolutionism, the undulatory 
models or the theories of rupture. 

In music, slowness as a sign of transcendence can be applied in two ways: 
either as a slow tempo, or as a slow and implacable architectural evolution. 

The first variant is elemental and functions as a veil of Transcendence in 
combination with other ideas: purity, simplicity, height. An illustrative example is 
Mozart's sublime slow movement of the Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra. Equally 
illustrative are Bach's Aria, the slow movements in Beethoven's “Emperor” Concerto, 
the concerts of Chopin, Grieg, Tchaikovsky, Ravel's Pavane for a Defunct Infant, the 
prelude to Tristan and Isolde, and especially the Prelude to Parsifal by Wagners. 

The second variant is a better reflection of the essence of the 
“misunderstanding” mentioned by Mithlmann, where the idea of transcendence 
emerges from the perception of the consistency of the lines of force that constitute 
the architectonic plan of the work: repetitions, returns, augmentations, 
consolidations of the musical elements (motifs, themes) that coagulate into a 
“super-natural” plan of the musical evolution. For example, the cyclical melodic 
idea or the leitmotif technique could here constitute a sign of the transcendent 
plan: in Berlioz’ Fantastic Symphony, Wagner's operas, Franck’s Symphony, not to 
mention the complex network of “symbol-motifs” in all of Mahler’s symphonies 
and in the music of Berg (Wozzeck and the Violin Concerto) and Messiaen (Vingt 
Regards sur l ‘Enfant Jesus, Turangalila, Des canyons aux étoiles). 

According to Sloterdijk, Transcendence, too, is born from a 
misunderstanding, this time of violence. By analysing violence starting from the 
interrelated concepts of stress and ritual, and then extending the palette with the 


5 Heiner Mithlmann, Die Okonomiemaschine, in 5 Codes: Architektur, Paranoia und Risiko in Zeiten des 
Terrors, Gerd de Bruyn, Igmade, Basel/Boston/Berlin, 2006, p. 227. 


6 See: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=7w17MamPY7A and 
http://www. youtube.com/watch?v=V52C_OBBOQrE 
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stress-freedom binomial’, the German philosopher reaches the root of violence, i.e. 
anger (thymos). According to him, rage takes the “form of an obsession fuelled 
from above, in which the fighting energy absorbs the agent completely and makes 
the fight appear as a mission. (...) As long as the transcendent misinterpretation of 
violence prevails, it is impossible to realize that what is sensed as intuition of the 
force arises from a psychosemantic internal process of the body under extreme 
stress — which may also be true for some of the prophetic ecstasies.”® And he 
continues with a key phrase: “The great reaction to stress manifests itself not only 
explosively, but also implosively.” This means that not only violence lurks along 
the idea of transcendence, but also damnation, the anger against one's own self, felt 
like a complex of guilt, shame and stress, ritualized through self-denial and self- 
destruction: “He who wants to disappear from the face of the earth not only feels 
the disadvantage of being visible, but also realizes directly what it means for his 
own name to be erased from the book of the living.”? 

Jankélévitch wrote beautifully about musical violence, metaphorically 
calling it “a massacre of the determinations that are ceaselessly reborn”. 
Jankélévitch also has a memorable phrase that leads to the misinterpretation, 
according to Sloterdijk, of violence as vehicle of Transcendence: “Violence crucifies 
form.”10 

By corroborating the two perspectives, we obtain an interesting picture of 
violence as an important musical procedure in obtaining the sacred terror and in 
triggering the panic required to create the stress conditions for the emergence of 
the idea of transcendence. According to Cioran, it was Beethoven who granted 
admission to anger into music. Anger is the ferment of violent outbursts, as we 
find it in the developments of the sonata forms of Schumann (Symphonies No. 3 
and 4), Brahms (symphonies and concertos) or Mahler, continued exponentially in 
Stravinsky's music (Le sacre du printemps), Bartok (Allegro Barbaro) and 
Shostakovich (symphonies, operas), and heightened to the utmost by Stockhausen 
(Gruppen), Nono (Come una fuerza de ola y luz) and Lachenmann. How do we obtain 
the effect of violence in music? Here are the ingredients: extreme dynamics and 
dissonances, strident orchestration, tremolo and rhythmic aggressiveness". 

The negative electron of violence would be damnation, the force that makes 
the being implode and vanish completely from the world, reaching a sense of 
nothingness in front of transcendence. Damnation brings the idea of 
Transcendence only collaterally, as a force that crushes the human, as destiny's 
thymotic revenge. This was an obsession of the classical-romantic musical world, 


7 Peter Sloterdijk, Streß und Freiheit, Suhrkamp, Berlin, 2011. 

8 Peter Sloterdijk, Zelul față de Dumnezeu, op. cit., p. 14. 

9 Idem. 

10 Vladimir Jankélévitch, La musique et l’innefable, Seuil, Paris, 1983. 
1 See: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=M42cd5D0x48 
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manifested in several declarative attempts to capture its spiritual energy in sound: 
Mozart's Don Giovanni, Berlioz's Damnation of Faust, Liszt's Faust Symphony. Liszt 
was the composer who possessed an acute sense for approaching damnation as an 
advent of the idea of transcendence in music, through his obsession with the “dark 
side” of the transcendent force: Mephisto-Waltz, Danse macabre, La lugubre gondola 
are just a few titles leading towards the realm of damnation, of implosion under 
the weight of metaphysical guilt and shame. A continuation of this damnation in 
contemporaneity is the hi-tech mythology of zombies and vampires. But the specific 
character of musical damnation is more difficult to imagine, although one can 
speak of the implacableness of the ostinato, of the panicked trepidation of rhythm, 
of a gradual process of destruction, decomposition, or extinction. In this sense, the 
endings that fade away and fall apart are specific to an ideology of damnation and 
of the implosive dissolution of the being into the realm of hell. Thus, damnation 
becomes a veil of anti-transcendence”. 

A third form of transcendence also derives from the misunderstanding of 
unresponsiveness, which Sloterdijk calls “the inaccessibility of the other.” Here 
arises an interesting mechanism: there are acts that require a feedback, or questions 
that call for an answer in order to function. Or, if no answer occurs, especially from 
above, there are but two possible interpretations: either there is no addressee 
(atheism), or he does not wish to answer (deus otiosus). Sloterdijk believes that “if we 
told our life story to a deaf-mute, we should not read his silence as a reticence to 
answer. In like cases, transcendence arises from an overinterpretation of 
unresponsiveness. It results from the fact that many other things are initially 
beyond our reach and therefore remain beyond our control. For this reason it lies 
outside the fantasies of symmetry that determine our common concepts of 
response, understanding, revenge, and others of the kind.” 3A memorable passage 
filled with lessons, easily translatable into sound language as silence, so 
transparently suggested by the German thinker's metaphor of the deaf-mute. 
Silence is the sonorous material of the answer that does not come, of the Ivesian 
“unanswered question”. Through silence and its misinterpretation we open the 
door to the emergence of the idea of Transcendence. But this misinterpretation can 
prove to be morally fruitful, as Sloterdijk himself stated in a graceful philosophical 
pirouette: “So even if we are dealing with a misunderstood concept of 
transcendence, we should respect “God”, in so far as we speak of an absolute 
Other, as a morally productive concept that inculcates man with an unmanipulable 
behaviour in relation with his fellow humans.”" If we think about the electrifying 
silences in Beethoven's symphonies, the frightening pauses in Schubert's and 
Schumann's lieder, the atemporal “hinges” of silence between the opening phrases 


2 See: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=7cbl1QmTkOAI. 
138 Op. cit., p. 16. 
1 Idem, pp. 16-17. 
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of the prelude to Wagner's Parsifal, the poignant silence in the final culmination in 
Don Juan by Richard Strauss, the high tension in the real-metaphysical finale of 
Mahler's Ninth Symphony, and many other types of silence in the music of the 
20 century (from Cage's 4'33" to Nono's Fragments. Stille. An Diotima, from Boulez 
in Eclat, to Lachenmann in Das Mädchen mit dem Schwefelhdlzern) — the road of 
silence in music history is undoubtedly the royal road to the emergence of the idea 
of Transcendence». 

A fourth transcendent transposition is again related to a misinterpretation, 
this time of immunity and its functions. Immunity is clearly defined as a strategy of 
measures to be taken in case of malady, and since Transcendence is a spiritual pole, 
it brings along, as it makes its descents, remedies for spiritual maladies, remedies 
offered, on the one hand, as aids in regaining the lost human integrity, and, on the 
other, as draining tools by which to “channel and encode the human propensity for 
excess — a function that ever since the European Romanticism has been largely 
attributed to the artistic system.”!° In this sense, music, too, definitely contributes 
to the "channelling and encoding" of excess, if we think about Wagner's 
immeasurably excessive operas, Richard Strauss' symphonic music or Bruckner's 
and Mahler's gigantic symphonies, up to the excessive nature of modernism, which 
excessively codifies excess itself. But let us return to immunity: he who offers me 
the tool for healing, whether spiritual or material substance, what is he? He is my 
Saviour, the one who soothes the pain, who gives meaning to death, puts order 
into disorder and hazard, offering a warm and friendly place, a sphere of kindness 
and health, an ethos of light and privacy. Solace — this theme so often evoked in 
Mahler's music — is the answer of immunity in music, a state of wholeness and self- 
floating, of suspended volition and inner swaying. The end of the first movement 
in Mahler's Ninth Symphony, the lullaby suddenly appearing in the same 
movement, the naivete of the piccolo flute in the conclusion of the exposition of the 
first movement in Shostakovich's Seventh Symphony — are just a few emblematic 
examples of the state of solace bringing along a veil of transcendence”. 

The German author briefly examines the fifth aspect of transcendence, 
arising from the capacity of intelligence to imagine another intelligence, superior to 
itself. Self-improvement is possible in the field of intelligence, since the leap into 
the absolute broadens it and opens up its learning horizon, increasing the amount 
of intelligence. The relation to an ideal intelligence, to an absolute intellect is “a 
gesture by which it declares its own form of transcendence.” 18 What would then be 
the musical equivalent of this transcendent intelligence? Just as the image of 


a http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HypmW4Yd7SY (Cage). 

16 Ibidem, p. 17. 

17 See : http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=zsvgIW2YMWA (Mozart) and 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=maOgxgyFIjE (Shostakovich). 

18 Op. cit., p. 20. 
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intelligence cannot be detached from the idea of melody and pitch, and thus from 
linearity and high register, the idea of the higher intelligence of transcendence can 
only be placed in the super-high register and shine like a diamond in chordal 
conglomerates or slow linearities, purged of sound. Such examples occur in the 
opening passage of Wagner's Lohengrin, at the beginning of Bruckner's Seventh 
Symphony (said by August Halm to capture “the noise of the universe before 
Creation”) or in the finale of Mahler's Ninth Symphony”. 

An absolute veil of transcendence is death. A challenging thought, urging 
for an answer, though always carrying more uncertainty than certainty, the 
inexorability of death opens up the problem of transcendence in a very concrete 
way: where do the dead go? Where is their abode, their place? The realm of 
transcendence thus lends itself to imagination, overpassing a node of discontinuity 
that performs the “raise to power” between a natural topos and an imaginary one. 
Sloterdijk writes: “Between the understanding of the concepts of space and place of 
the living and their image of the “places” in the other world, there is no simple 
continuum. For this reason, the place of the dead remains transcendent in a sense 
that requires clarification. It is a heterotopic dimension — if this means that the 
dead “abide” in an elsewhere that lies beyond the alternative between somewhere 
and nowhere. For this “far-out” elsewhere, tradition offers various encodings, 
ranging from the phrase “with God”, up to “in Nirvana” or “in the memory of 
those who love”. Although the descriptions may be pictorial, ambiguous and 
unclear, they stubbornly resist the facile reductions to a common nowhere.” In 
music, death has always been a place situated in the proximity of the low register. 
Let us consider the bass voice of the Commander in Don Giovanni, who rises from 
the grave to take revenge, the Tibetan horns or the vision of hell in Liszt or 
Xenakis, and we will have a sonorous space that is common to these 
manifestations. There is also the character of the funeral march, though it is rather 
a cultural connotation impregnated into a topos, than a metaphysical “reality”. 
Another option would be, as Beethoven said, silence: “Der Tod könnte dargestellt 
werden durch eine Pause.”?! 

The answer to my question as to where the dead go in music can only be: 
either into silence, or into the low register”. 

Xenakis: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=vzC9URiIrY0 

A last aspect of transcendence analysed by Sloterdijk is related to what the 
German philosopher so originally called “the metaphysics of the strong sender”. 
The concept is based on the following story: “A higher entity of the world from 


19 See: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=fci7Co3FGB4 (Wagner). 

20 Op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

21 Joachim Kaiser, Sprechen wir tiber Musik, Siedler Verlag, Munich, 2012, p. 22. 
22 See: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=vzC9URiIrY0 (Xenakis). 
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beyond, commonly called God, turns his attention, in special moments, out of love, 
compassion, or indignation, toward certain people called receivers of the messages 
which, based on certain attestation criteria, are considered as revelations.”23 Here, 
we can easily envision a plan of action of a “message from beyond”, through 
“revelation”, to an addressee from this world, a passive and subservient subject. 
For the veil of transcendence assimilated to revelation in music all we can find is 
the culminating explosion. This displays the characteristics of the maximum 
dynamic and instrumental force, the euphoria of liberation and of total 
participation, the energetic fulfilment of accumulations and their electric discharge, 
in a moment of sonorous fascination, force and openness. In an explosive climax, 
music offers itself to the listening ear unadorned, like a revealed truth, impossible 
to deny or contradict. It is a revelation captured in the act of its making, and not 
one contained in the text and then interpreted in various ways. Music is thus able 
to capture the very moment of revelation, to recreate in sound the moment when 
the lightning message sent by the “strong sender” strikes, when the world is 
flooded with a flame of meaning that enlightens the path and opens a new 
perspective on the whole. The musical explosion most sharply expresses the 
instant when Transcendence gives a “Like”, to use the Facebook paradigm. 


ee 


These lines rise like vapours from the body of a chimera, or like a strange 
and unfinished thought, that can be expressed in the following words: the reflection 
of Transcendence in music does exist. Music history is full of desperate attempts to 
capture in sound the Secret Alterity (or the Great Anonymous, as Blaga used to call 
it), but also full of seminal mistakes, which surprisingly capture an unprecedented 
world of sounds, which is then aesthetically encapsulated as the image of 
Transcendence. 

The present study implicitly assumes that the idea of Transcendence can 
be intentionally or unintentionally captured in music, following the right or wrong 
understanding of Transcendence. The problem may certainly appear abstruse or 
phantasmagoric to certain respectable theorists who are concerned with the so- 
called “reality” of music: pitch organization, rhythm, orchestration, form, 
harmony, polyphony, melody and other parameters. But, in terms of its 
deployment in time, of the capturing of music in its progression through time, we 
can agree on the existence of another type of musical reality, more intangible and 
ineffable, though not less “existent”: the reality of musical imagery and hence, of 
the musical imaginary, in the field of the philosophy of music. 


23 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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In this sense, the present study attempts to offer a theoretical 
substantiation of the act of capturing the idea of Transcendence through references 
to second level ideas, which reveal various aspects thereof. These ideational 
references are based on the interpretation of a sonorous stimulus that arouses 
thoughts that eventually lead to the idea of Transcendence. Below we provide a 
general and summarizing outline of the theory exposed: 


Musical image Through Reference to the second Veil of 
(Sonority/ level idea Transcendence 
Temporality) 
Slowness Misinterpretation of the Intentional planning of a Veil 1 
long duration non-human authority 
Violence Misinterpretation of The anger of revenge and Veil 2 
catastrophes the whirl of destruction 
Silence Misinterpretation of the Inaccessibility of the other Veil 3 
lack of reaction 
Solace Misinterpretation of the Spiritual remedy, ritualic Veil 4 
functions of immunity help 
Height The image of a higher The ideal all-knowing Veil 5 
intelligence intelligence 
Depth The impossibility of The unknown and Veil 6 
(darkness) imagining death unimaginable place 
Explosion The enlightenment of The metaphysics of the Veil 7 
revelation strong sender 


As seen above, these schematic thoughts can be broken down into pieces 
and examined thoroughly, in different contexts. One thing is though certain: the 
idea of Transcendence is a pivotal element in the archaeology of the compositional 
mentality and the key to the motion of the musical flow, i.e. of the teleology of 
sound. 
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